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NOTES ON CUREBNT AND RECENT EVENTS. 
ANTHROPOLOGY— PSYCHOLOGY— LEGAL-MEDICINE. 

Importance of an Up-to-Date Medical Department in a Penal Institution. 1 

— The Chicago House of Correction, where the daily average population is 
about 1,900, furnishes a splendid opportunity for medical and other observa- 
tion. In the boys' department of that institution, known as the John Worthy 
School, practically all are in urgent need of medical or surgical treatment; 
never in their lives having received any, except perhaps in cases of serious 
sickness, when some specific disease was treated, and then only in a superficial 
way. 

The youth reared in a properly conducted home is under constant observa- 
tion by the parents, and under frequent treatment by the family physician for 
the purpose of aiding physical and mental development so that education may 
be acquired and moral training given. A very large per cent of those coming 
to the John Worthy School from no homes or homes not well conducted, must 
or should get, what any other youth may need, namely, medical or surgical 
treatment, or the diagnosis of an alienist, before their future efforts towards 
good citizenship can be directed with good results. 

What is true in that regard of the youth, is true also of the adult, which 
is borne out by experience had in the department for adults in the same institu- 
tion, where some not having been helped in the department for juveniles, have 
brought their mental and physical deficiencies into the institution, the same as 
others who have not succumbed to theirs before the age of natural maturity. 
This latter class are quite as receptive and susceptible to treatment as the for- 
mer; in fact my experience of twenty-five years in handling delinquent and 
criminal classes, has taught me to believe that a very large per cent of those 
committed to penal institutions for adults (who have not passed middle age), 
are but children, so far as any practical ideas they have are concerned, regard- 
ing the serious or practical side of life, and need to be taught just as children 
need to be, and can be appealed to just as children can. In other words, they 
have been stunted in their growth mentally, morally and even physically, by 
lack of proper training and education in the care and control of their physical 
being, thereby failing to acquire the knowledge essential to higher citizenship. 

It would seem as though the management of penal institutions, and es- 
pecially Houses of Correction, could do no greater service to society than to 
give to these unfortunate people the medical treatment and training they so 
badly need, and send them back to society at least somewhat prepared to take 
their places among men with a more equal chance of success. 

As a result of observation made at the Chicago House of Correction along 
these lines, the medical department has been equipped and enlarged during the 
last five years so as to carry on some of the kind of work indicated. 

The demonstrations made are most encouraging, not only to continue, but 
to still further increase the capacity. Formerly we had only one physician, who 



1 Substance of an address before the Prison Physicians' Section of the 
American Prison Association, October, 1913. 
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was expected to look after the needs of the entire population in all the different 
branches of medical science, which is impossible for one man to do, no matter 
how efficient and interested he might be. Now we have, in addition to Doc- 
tor Sceleth, the medical superintendent, whose entire time and attention is 
given to the department, four internes who are physicians, and two professional 
and registered nurses, who also reside on the premises, and are instructors for 
the inmate nurses. 

As a consulting staff, we have twelve physicians, surgeons and specialists, 
who are actively engaged in the work of the department, visiting the institution 
at least once a week, and oftener as required. 

The staff is made up as follows, each representing a special branch of his 
profession, five giving special attention to surgery. One of these is recognized 
as an expert in bone surgery: 

Surgery — W. E. Schroeder, M. D., professor of surgery and clinical sur- 
gery, Northwestern University; attending surgeon, Provident, German Dea- 
coness and Wesley Hospitals. E. E. Henderson, M. D., professor of clinical 
surgery, medical department, Valparaiso University; attending surgeon, Nor- 
wegian Deaconess and Frances Willard Hospitals; visiting surgeon, St. Eliz- 
abeth Hospital. F. A. Besley, M. D., associate professor of surgery, North- 
western University; attending surgeon, Wesley and Cook County Hospitals. 
J. V. Fowler, M. D., professor of surgery, Chicago College; attending sur- 
geon, Frances Willard and Norgewian Deaconess Hospitals. 

Bone Surgery — E. J. Lewis, M. D., instructor in surgery, Rush Medical 
College; attending surgeon West Side Hebrew Dispensary. 

Medicine — A. F. Beifeld, M. D., clinical assistant in medicine, Northwestern 
University; attending physician, Cook County Hospital; adjunct staff, Wesley 
Hospital. 

Nervous and Mental Diseases — Sidney Kuh, M. D., associate professor 
of neurology, Rush Medical College; professor of neurology, Chicago Poly- 
clinic; attending neurologist, Michael Reese Hospital. 

Skin and Genito Urinary Diseases — J. S. Eisenstadt, M. D., clinical as- 
sistant, dermatology department, Northwestern University; attending derma- 
tologist, Maimonides Hospital and West Side Hebrew Dispensary. 

Gynecology — H. A. Taylor, M. D., professor of gynecology, Chicago Poly- 
clinic; attending gynecologist, Henrotin Hospital. 

Diseases of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat— Robert Sonnenschein, M. D., 
instructor, Rush Medical College; attending opthalmologist, Michael Reese 
and Cook County Hosuitals, West Side Hebrew Dispensary, and Illinois Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. C. F. Yerger, M. D., attending opthalmologist, Illinois Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. 

Dentistry— J. E. Hajicek, D. D. S. 

The entire staff consists of nineteen, who are experts in their profession. 
They find an abundance of work that is, in most cases, a direct benefit to the 
community as well as to the individual treated, since the delinquency of many 
can be traced to their physical ailments. 

As a typical case I might relate the story of a man who had been a delin- 
quent or criminal (so called) for several years, during which time he had been 
estranged from family and relatives, who did not want to be identified with 
one of his reputation. He had for a long time been suffering from a rupture, 
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and used this fact as an excuse for not applying himself to ordinary labor, and 
claimed he could not earn a living otherwise, so had drifted into criminal ways. 
When committed to the House of Correction, and opportunity given him to be 
treated for his trouble, he gladly accepted; an operation was successful, and 
while convalescing he realized an obligation for having received, while under 
the ban of the law, that which he had for years so badly needed. 

The return to normal physical condition brought to him a desire to dis- 
charge that obligation. Upon the advice of the general superintendent, he com- 
municated for the first time in years with his family, and satisfied them that he 
was determined to disgrace them no longer, whereupon with their moral sup- 
port he did renounce his vicious way and has been in no further trouble with 
the law. 

In other ways the medical department is of great assistance to the manage- 
ment of the institution, especially in furnishing to it reports of findings in indi- 
vidual cases of limited mental or physical capacity, so that the facts contained 
in the report may be considered in making assignments to work. Every one, 
especially Prison Wardens, can readily see the advantage of this. 

Not long ago one of the boys in the school department was reported to 
the management for apparently making no effort, particularly in his physical 
training exercises, to develop with the class, and for being indolent in other 
studies. He was sent to the doctors for examination, and they learned by ap- 
plying the X-Ray that he was suffering from tuberculosis of the shoulder joint. 
It is needless to say that the boy did not merit punishment in the circumstances. 

Out of the fourteen thousand commitments to the Chicago House of Cor- 
rection last year, three thousand three hundred and seventy-two were treated in 
the hospital, besides those who were prescribed for in the cell house, whose ail- 
ments did not require hospital care. A large per cent of the hospital cases 
were alcoholic, many with complications. Two hundred and fifteen were major 
surgical operations. 

The results obtained in this work have attracted the attention and com- 
mendation of all who have observed them, especially judges of the courts, and 
captains of the police department, who could see an opportunity for great good 
to come to many individuals, their own work facilitated and simplified, if treat- 
ment could be given and observation made before the cases were disposed of 
in court. 

In order to do this and prevent legal technicalities from arising by receiv- 
ing patients before commitment by the courts, the House of Correction Hos- 
pital was organized by the executive officers of the institution as individuals, 
and is operated under a license granted by the city under the name of the 
Sceleth Hospital. In one section of it, regularly committed sick prisoners to 
the House of Correction are kept, and into another section those under arrest, 
and whose cases are pending in the courts, are brought by the police, and placed 
under treatment and observation. When able they are taken to court, with a 
statement from the physician as to mental and physical conditions, so that the 
court can more intelligently dispose of them. Some are returned for further 
treatment and confinement under fine or sentence; others may be held to await 
the action of the grand jury on more serious charges, while still others who 
had been treated for alcoholism, and for the first time in years were free from 
the effects of liquor, physically able and willing to support their families as they 
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should, would be allowed to go home with no record of a fine or imprisonment 
against them. 

The courts, and especially the Court of Domestic Relations, finds that the 
hospital is a great aid in solving some of the problems submitted to them by 
families whose breadwinners have become neglectful or abusive as a result of 
excessive drinking. In such cases, a sentence may be imposed which carries 
with it a recommendation for such treatment as the defendant may need. When 
he has responded to treatment and the proper disposition is shown toward his 
family, the court is made aware of the facts and he is released. In a normal 
physical condition he is very likely to realize his responsibilities as the head of 
a family, and avoid the courts in the future. I can best describe the different 
classes of cases brought to the Sceleth Hospital by using the words of the 
medical superintendent, in a report made to me by him, which is as follows : 

"I wish to emphasize the importance of a higher medical and surgical 
standard for the treatment of prisoners in our penal institutions. 

"The officials controlling the medical department in ninety-five per cent of 
our prisons and workhouses do not provide a proper equipment or staff of 
trained surgical and medical specialists, and they fail to recognize the im- 
portance of the medical department in educational and reform work. 

"The proper care of prisoners and the remedying of bodily defects through 
such treatment as modern surgery and medicine can give, will decrease the 
prison population. There is not a day that we do not receive unfortunates 
who are compelled to beg or steal, because of their inability to earn a living 
on account of some physical infirmity which is readily cured by proper sur- 
gical or medical treatment. 

"The Chicago House of Correction today is looked upon by the police 
department, the judges, and part of the public as a city emergency hospital 
and sanitarium for all the alcoholics, drug habitues, epileptics, chronic incur- 
ables, cripples, blind and helpless beggars, cranks, perverts, and general mental 
and moral defectives who require special medical and surgical attention. Fully 
twenty per cent of the cases that we receive are sent here by the judges for 
medical and surgical care. During last September, four hundred and thirty- 
six cases were treated in the male hospital alone, with eleven deaths. Almost 
one hundred of these were 'no paper' cases, admitted to the Sceleth Emergency 
Hospital for treatment and observation. Among the cases that have been sent 
to us as alcoholics, we have found unfortunates suffering from skull fractures, 
syphilis, softening of the brain, delirium of pneumonia, brain tumors, acute 
dementia and other forms of insanity. 

"Cases of nervous disease, with symptoms which simulate the 'drunk' in 
walk, speech and dull intellect, cases of coma, due to kidney disease, to hem- 
orrhage, or injury of the brain, to exposure, to cold, to apoplexy to sunstroke, 
meningitis, narcotic poisoning, etc. 

"Please understand this is not a criticism of our ambulance surgeons or 
our police department, 'as they need more than a curbstone diagnosis;' but to 
give you an idea why you need an efficient medical department. A man may 
be sitting on a curb, or lying in the gutter in a collapsed condition, with cold, 
clammy skin, unable to talk intelligently, with or without an alcoholic breath; 
he may be on the verge of delirium tremens, or his condition might also be 
due to heart disease, to arsenic or lead poisoning, to intestinal, kidney or liver 
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colic, to intestinal obstructions, to sunstroke, to the rupture of an artery in his 
brain, to shock, to the onset of some acute disease, or to a plain fainting spell. 

"He may have had a tremor that looks like chronic alcoholism, but it may 
be a disease of the spine or brain, paralysis agitans or general paralysis of the 
insane. There was a time not very long ago when these cases were taken to 
the police station, locked up as drunks and died in a cell, when proper medical 
or surgical assistance would often have saved a life. Over one-half of our 'no 
paper' cases are not able to give any history of themselves ; we know absolutely 
nothing except that the police brought in an unconscious man to us. This 
makes a diagnosis almost an impossibility in many cases. A printed history 
sheet was given to the police department, a sample of which is enclosed, which 
has been of great assistance to us in making a diagnosis. 

"A number of insane cases, which are not responsible to man or God, are 
sent here for violating some statute. Among them are violent cases who have 
tried to commit murder, or assault, and would be a danger to any city to have 
at large; these of course are sent to asylums. 

"Another type are unfortunates who are charged with being shiftless, who 
will not work to support themselves or their families. These are often unrec- 
ognized cases of brain or spinal diseases which leaves the victim absolutely 
helpless and unable to work. These are often treated as worthless bums, when 
they need good medical care and kind treatment." 

Another point of view deserving strong emphasis, is one directly the 
opposite of that usually held. We know well that alcohol is responsible for 
many conditions which we are daily called upon to treat, but we do not give 
due consideration to the fact that the alcohol or drug habit had its beginning 
in an effort to allay pain due to sickness, or to obtain solace after unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain or keep a job when handicapped by some disease, recognized 
or not. Disease, alcoholism and crime are very closely interwoven. 

Especial efforts are made at our institution to detect pulmonary tubercu- 
losis in its early stages. Whenever possible such cases are transferred to in- 
stitutions devoted to the care of such patients, the aid of the courts being in- 
voked in many cases to overcome the legal obstacles. If it is necessary for 
us to retain the tuberculous patients, we place them under the best possible 
hygienic conditions. We point with pride to our out-of-door cottage tents, 
where the three essentials for cure are at hand— fresh air, rest and good food. 

The House of Correction has a well-deserved reputation for its success in 
the management of drug and alcoholic cases. But no "cure" such as is em- 
ployed in most institutions is made use of here. The treatment is essentially 
educational. The offending drug is withdrawn and the patient convinced that 
he can get along without it. Then, upon his release, it is entirely "up to him," 
so to speak, to return to the habit or not. 

This is in no sense intended to underestimate the psycho-therapeutic treat- 
ment where it is indicated. However, we do desire to point out the absurdity 
of psycho-therapeutic treatment in cases suffering with a definite physical ail- 
ment, where a careful and complete physical examination by competent men is 
most essential. 

We have each week the following clinics : 
Three surgical clinics. 
One medical clinic. 
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One nervous and mental clinic. 

Two eye, ear, nose and throat clinics. 

One skin, genito urinary clinic. 

One gynecological clinic. 

Two dental clinics. 

In addition to the above, the health of two thousand inmates and the san- 
itation and food are cared for. 

In the preparation of this paper I have held the viewpoint of one charged 

with the responsibility of caring for apparent derelicts in a manner that would 

bring the best results to the general community, as well as to the individuals 
cared for. 

Considering all the facts as above stated, it occurs to me that all efforts 
made to bring about the reformation of those committed to our penal institu- 
tions must be supplemented by the co-operation of an intelligently conducted 
and well-equipped medical department. 

John L. Whitman, Superintendent Chicago House of Correction. 

Some Fallacies of Eugenics. — The theories grouped under the title 
eugenics are just now so enthusiastically embraced by many who are urging 
concrete action based on them that it is important that attention be called to 
the fact that these theories are largely old popular fallacies in a new dress. In 
a lecture delivered before the Federation for Child Study in New York, on 
January 30, 1913, and published in the May, 1913, number of the American 
Journal of Sociology, the late Lester F. Ward called attention to some of these 
fallacies. He said : "There has been too much interference with nature's ways. 
Man assumes to know better than nature how to guide the forces of heredity. 
He sets up artificial imperatives — the social imperative, the categorical im- 
perative — and he thereby thwarts nature in her wholesome tendencies, which 
all look to the vigor of the race. It is these manifold social and artificial re- 
straints that are bringing about race degeneracy and social decadence. There 
is serious danger that the teachers of eugenics may take a false road, and, in 
so far as they can influence human selection, may work deterioration rather 
than amelioration. * * * The present eugenics movement is one of dis- 
trust of nature, of lack of faith in great principles, of feverish haste to im- 
prove the world, of egotism in the assumption of a wisdom superior to that of 
nature. If it could have its way it would thwart and distort the spontaneous 
upward movement, and create an artificial race of hydrocephalous pigmies. 
Fortunately its power is limited and can produce only a ripple on the surface 
of society." 

Dr. Ward proceeds to point out that eugenics lays undue emphasis on the 
intellectual qualities, especially despising the emotional side of man's nature 
while nature develops all the faculties and tends to prevent extremes. It is 
strange, he says, that in the science of the well born all emphasis is laid on 
the ill born. To read eugenic literature one would infer that the majority of 
mankind are defectives, while in fact from the best statistical evidence avail- 
able the number of defectives cannot exceed one-half of one per cent of the 
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